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A Worm’s-Eye View 

Many individuals and groups, including paid and 
volunteer staff, are involved in the process of passing 
judgment on an Annual Forum. It will be several 
months before authoritative answers can be given to 
the many questions about the recently concluded 
Atlantic City meeting, particularly the three major 
ones, namely, “How was the program?” “How about 
registration?” and “What about the future of the 
NCSW?” The Annual Forum is complex, with more 
than 350 meetings planned and conducted by more 
than 70 agencies and groups. Our small, permanent 
staff can, therefore, have only a worm’s-eye view of 
the total operation at this time. 

At the risk of over-simplification, we could say that 
administration of the Annual Forum is organized un- 
der three general headings — program, physical fa- 
cilites, and general Conference services — with one 
area being assigned to each of our three permanent 
administrative staff members, who have six perma- 
nent staff members as assistants. Several hundred 
part-time paid and volunteer workers complete the 
picture but never meet as a group. It is evident that 
written instructions, check lists, production charts 
and other mechanical devices are essential and that 
authority and responsibility must be delegated and 
accepted. 

An individual attending the Annual Forum can be 
present at a maximum of only 22 meetings, or less 
than 10% of those listed in the final program, from 
Monday morning through Friday. This assumes that 
he spends eight hours per day in meetings and does 
not visit the exhibits (except perhaps during the 
lunch hour) or any of the approximately 100 special 
meetings (business sessions, social functions, etc.) not 
included in the program. Thus any individual’s judg- 
ment is limited and some systematic plan is required 
if we are to obtain an over-all view. 

During the recent Annual Forum the staff mem- 
bers spent considerable time meeting with various 
groups of experienced and knowledgeable persons — 
the NCSW Executive Committee, Committee on 
Nominations, Program Committee, U.S. Committee 


of ICSW, Editorial Committee (which selects the 
papers to be published in the Proceedings) and three 
other selection committees for the volumes of papers 
on casework, group work and community organiza- 
tion. On the basis of these contacts, together with 
records of previous Annual Forums, certain tentative 
generalizations can be made. These can be tested as 
individual and group evaluations, attendance reports, 
registration analyses and other data are compiled. 

For example, to take each of the major questions 
in turn: 

1. How was the program? 

It is evident, I think, from the highlights of the 
program which are reported in this issue that the 
program content was comprehensive. Taken over-all, 
it included consideration of basic social and economic 
issues and vital issues in the social welfare field, while 
at the same time it gave attention to social work 
methods and techniques and contributions from re- 
lated and allied fields. A special grant from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health made it possible to 
enrich the program by the contributions of a num- 
ber of distinguished persons from outside the social 
welfare field. The manuscripts were plentiful and of 
such a high quality that six volumes will be published 
—the Proceedings, selected papers in casework, 
group work, and community organization, and special 
volumes on administration and mental health. 

The exhibit program was the largest in Conference 
history and, in addition to the usual exhibits, included 
several outstanding educational displays — “These 
Are Our Children,” prepared originally for the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth; “Pictures 
Tell Your Story,” sponsored by the New York School 
of Social Work in cooperation with the National Pub- 
licity Council for Health and Welfare Services; and a 
mental health display prepared cooperatively by the 
National Association for Mental Health, the Mental 
Health Materials Center and the National Institute 
of Mental Health. 


2. How about registration? 

Our best estimate at the moment is that 5700 per- 
sons were in Atlantic City for the Annual Forum, 
with an official paid registration of 4700. This official 
figure is above the 1959 Annual Forum registration in 
San Francisco, but is approximately 300 below the 
total in 1954, the last time we were in Atlantic City. 
We must admit that the 4700 figure was a disappoint- 
ment. The reasons for it are complex and are not 
apparent without further analysis. 

3. What about the future of the NCSW? 

The Executive Committee’s actions on the recom- 
mendations of the Study Commission are reported in 
another section of this Bulletin. Specific steps will be 

(Continued on page 15) 


ANNUAL FORUM DATES 
AND LOCATIONS 


88th Annual Forum — 
a ee rr May 14-19, 1961 
89th Annual Forum—New York. May 26-June 1, 1962 
90th Annual Forum—Cleveland. ...May 19-24, 1963 
91st Annual Forum—tLos Angeles. . .May 24-29, 1964 
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GREETINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The rising crescendo of oratorical clichés lately swirling about our political ears, as the state of the nation 
is viewed with pride or alarm and the “great tasks confronting a new administration in the critical years 
ahead” are emphasized, suggests some of the same clichés and challenges in this brief message to Conference 
Membership. 

Surely we view with pride the content and setting of the Atlantic City Forum which received a great many 
favorable comments. The high quality of manuscripts influenced the Editorial Committee to publish six 
volumes this year — the official proceedings, selected papers in casework, group work and community organi- 
zation and special volumes in mental health and administration. 

The approved study on the future role of the Conference “reaffirms its basic purposes and envisages 
further enrichment of the Annual Forum, a closer relationship with national agencies, a greater degree of 
information exchange on conferencing in social welfare, extension of services to State Welfare Conferences, 
and modification in committee structure to implement objectives.” Moreover, there is a continuing opportunity 
to contribute to increased public understanding of our country’s social welfare needs and resources. 

Though attendance is not the sole criterion for measuring the effectiveness of an Annual Forum, we view 
with some alarm, the drop in this year’s number which was considerably lower than anticipated. This fact has 
a distinctly unfavorable effect on Conference fiscal affairs, so dependent on membership fees that are 
unfortunately tied closely to Forum attendance. In this connection the multiplicity and cost of other conferences 
doubtless had some bearing, but a restive realist could be tempted to read implications other than financial 
into the present situation which, like other occasions in history, seems, at least, to be “piled high with difficulty.” 

Our Conference has a great history and tradition we all recognize and revere but the world is not a very 
comfortable place for tradition right now. 

Proved values must be maintained but the Conference has a higher task than merely to reflect on past 
history and achievement. We must “think anew and act anew,” in every possible way, to insure our growth 
and survival. Apathy and illusion are enemies of both. 

I don’t mean to sound pessimistic. I am too pleased at the privilege of being your president to have such 
thoughts for long. Truly, “The lot is fallen to me in fair ground; yea, I have a goodly heritage” and I pledge 
you my best! 

This is the point where the exhortation bit about “the shoulder and the wheel” should come in, but it is 
much more appropriate and significant to stress the real faith and confidence we can have in our Conference 
Board, Committees and Staff. We can also count on past presidents to share their wisdom and leadership. And, 
of course, the overall and transforming source of vitality and progress lies in our membership, May the tribe 


increase! I’m depending on you! 


“ULB 


Plans for the 88th Annual Forum 


The 1961 Program Committee has held one 
meeting under the chairmanship of the Conference 
President, devoted mainly to evaluation of the Atlan- 
tic City meetings and orientation of Committee mem- 
bers to the task which lies ahead of them. Following 
a summer of searching out program ideas in all parts 
of the country and from as many sources as possible, 
the Committee will get down to its serious business 
of subject matter for the Minneapolis Annual Forum 
on September 16. 

Conference members are urged to send suggestions 
for the program to the NCSW office in Columbus 
or New York at an early date. All suggestions will 
be duplicated and circulated to the appropriate 
members of the Program Committee. In order for 
them to receive adequate consideration, they should 
reach us before the September 16 meeting. 


Members are also reminded of the arrangement for 
submitting abstracts of papers they would like to 
present at the Annual Forum. Abstracts should not 
exceed 300 words in length and must be received by 
October 1, accompanied by a statement indicating 
that a complete text will be available in advance if 
requested and information as to whether or not the 
author could, if invited, be present in Minneapolis 
to give his paper in person. 


The Conference Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 
invites your suggestions and recommendations of 
films to be considered for showing at the Minneapolis 
Annual Forum. Information about new films will be 
particularly welcome, but the Committee will be 
glad to have comments about any older films which 
have not been shown at previous Annual Forums or 
deserve to appear on the program again. The Com- 
mittee is especially interested in knowing about sig- 
nificant films produced locally by social agencies on 
small budgets. All suggestions should be sent before 
the end of the year to the New York office of the 
Conference. 

Physical arrangements are well underway. Repre- 
sentatives from voluntary and public social welfare 
agencies in St. Paul and Minneapolis are cooperating 
to make the 88th Annual Forum a memorable one. 

General sessions, many meetings, exhibits, regis- 
tration and information, employment service and the 
combined book exhibit as well as the press service 
and NCSW offices will be located in the Minneapolis 
Municipal Auditorium. 

Headquarters hotels, in which meetings will also 
be held, include Curtis Hotel and Motor Lodge, Hotel 
Dyckman, Hotel Francis Drake, Hotel Leamington, 
Hotel Pick-Nicolett and Hotel Radisson. In addition 
the management of eleven approved hotels in Minn- 
eapolis have set aside blocks of sleeping rooms. 
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The U.S. Committee sponsored three very success- 
ful meetings at the Annual Forum in Atlantic City— 
one on Sunday afternoon devoted to the importance 
of the exchange programs in social welfare, one on 
Tuesday afternoon concerning the role of consulta- 
tion and other activities under international auspices 
in advancing national social welfare programs, and 
one on Thursday afternoon about ways in which 
Americans learn from others through working, 
teaching and observation abroad. The Sunday after- 
noon meeting, before the official opening of the An- 
nual Forum, has already become something of a 
tradition, and this year, as always, attracted a good- 
sized audience. It was followed by an informal 
reception. 

A business meeting of the U.S. Committee took 
place on Sunday morning, June 5, in Atlantic City. 
The major item on the agenda was consideration of a 
report by the Subcommittee on Structure, Functions 
and Relationships of the U.S. Committee, which had 
been chaired by Elma Phillipson Cole. The report, 
which sets forth the basic principles for the function- 
ing of the U.S. Committee as an integral part of the 
National Conference, was adopted after thorough 
discussion of its implications, On Thursday, June 9, 
it was presented to the Executive Committee of 
NCSW, which approved it, to be implemented be- 
ginning in January, 1961. A summary of the report 
will be published in the Conference Bulletin after a 
few remaining details have been worked out. 

Work on numerous activities connected with U.S. 
participation in the Rome Conference is gathering 


U. S. COMMITTEE NEWS 


momentum. The U.S. report on the Conference 
theme is finished and will be available in printed 
form soon. One copy will be sent free to all American 
delegates to Rome, and the fall issue of the Bulletin 
will carry an order form for the use of others who 
would like to have this important document. 

Approximately $2,500 has been contributed by the 
national health and welfare agencies for the U.S. 
exhibit at Rome, and the U.S. Information Agency 
is making a grant of $6,000 toward the cost of the 
exhibit, which will be turned over to the USIA after 
the Conference for display in other countries in 
Europe. 

A subcommittee under the chairmanship of Jane 
Wrieden of The Salvation Army is at work selecting 
Americans for the various program assignments that 
have been allocated to the United States. Another 
subcommittee, chaired by Betsy Byram of the 
Y.W.C.A. of the U.S.A., will start work soon on mak- 
ing plans for the orientation mailings and meetings 
for the U.S. delegates and also for interpretation of 
the Conference in this country before it takes place 
and afterwards. 

As explained in the ad at the bottom of page 11 of 
this issue, registrations for Rome are being handled 
in advance. Since the fee will be increased after 
October 1, all those planning to attend are urged to 
submit their registrations as promptly as possible. 

Joe Hoffer, Secretary General of ICSW, has just 
completed an extensive tour of South America on 
which he visited many National Committees there 
and laid plans for the 11th ICSW to be held in Rio 
de Janeiro in August, 1962. 


Rome, Italy 


HERE 1S YOUR OPPORTUNITY — 


The ICSW offers; 


designed especially for first-time travelers 


A well qualified leader for each group 


To: U.S. Committee, 1CSW 
Room 1012, 345 East 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


Name: 


YOUR LAST CHANCE 


To register for one of the ICSW Study Tours at the time of 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


To combine attendance at the Conference with a social welfare study tour and sightseeing program 
To share experiences and travel with people with common interests from all over the world 
To travel economically and at the same time support the ICSW 


Tours before and after the Conference, with programs planned by ICSW National Committees 
A wide variety of tours, including Middle East, Eastern Europe, Child Welfare, Cor ty Develop 
A Seminar on Italian social welfare at Bologna, which will be a part of all 1CSW tours 

Note: Individuals who are NCSW members are eligible for low-cost travel by charter. Others will travel at commercial rates. Price will begin at $500. 


—________Preliminary programme for Tenth International Conference of Social Work. 
—________Detailed information about ICSW study tours in connection with the Conference. 


________ Application forms for Conference registration and housing. 


January 8-14, 1961 


t, Iberia and North Africa, and a special tour 


Mailing Address_ jae 
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NCSW STUDY DISCUSSED IN ATLANTIC CITY 


The report of the Study Commission on “The Fu- 
ture Role of the NCSW”* received intensive con- 
sideration in Atlantic City in June by the Executive 
Committee and in the annual meeting of NCSW 
members on Wednesday afternoon, June 8. 


Sanford Solender, Vice-President of the Confer- 
ence, introduced the discussion on both occasions by 
reporting on the comments on the study which had 
been received in the Conference office. At the re- 
quest of the Executive Committee he had analyzed 
and summarized the following materials: (1) the re- 
plies from 30 community welfare councils which had 
been asked by the Conference to secure local com- 
munity reactions to the report; (2) the discussion at 
a meeting of the Associate Groups held on May 11 to 
consider the report; and (3) letters from individual 
NCSW members. 

Mr. Solender’s report contained the following 
points: 


1. Of the 30 councils that responded, 20 clearly 
favor the recommendations of the report, and 10 
are generally pleased. 

2. The idea of focusing the Annual Forum pro- 
gram is acceptable, to be applied flexibly. 

3. There is a clear desire for the Conference to 
stress common and unifying elements, as well as 
different methodologies, in order to avoid frac- 
tionalization. 

4. Serious questions are raised as to whether there 
is provision of adequate time for the Associate 
Groups in the proposed time schedule. 

5. Bigness, scatteredness and complexity of the 
Annual Forum cause concern, but there is a 
desire for a broad base and wide participation. 

6. There is a widespread feeling that the study has 
moved the Conference ahead and that the rec- 
ommendations should be implemented within an 
experimental frame of reference. 


He reported the following comments in the re- 
sponses which suggested the need for modifications 
of the Study Commission recommendations: 


1. The purposes of the Conference should be re- 
vised and made more specific in: 
a. delineating the unique role of NCSW; 
b. setting priorities for the Conference; 
c. programming; and 
d. evaluation. 

2. The possibility of duplication in subject matter 
under Program Areas A and B. Several groups 
felt that Area B should cover both fields of 
service and methods of practice. 

. Program time schedule and format require 
some further study. 

. The new format makes the program more com- 
plicated than before. 

. The plan implies continuity of attendance. Will 
people come and stay through the whole time? 

. Will narrowing of issues cause a loss of attend- 
ance? 

. The role of national agencies should be clarified 
and extended. 

. There are complex problems inherent in the 
plan. 


one nn Ee & 


Following Mr. Solender’s presentation at the meet- 
ing of members, there were comments and questions 
from the floor, with the latter being answered by a 
panel consisting of the following members of the 
Study Commission: David G. French, chairman; 
Charles I. Schottland, Eveline M. Burns, Robert H. 
MacRae, and Joe R. Hoffer. Arthur Greenleigh of 
Greenleigh Associates, who served as Consultant to 
the Study Commission, was a resource person at the 
meeting. The desirability of more active participa- 
tion by laymen in the Conference was stressed by 
several persons. 

In the discussion by the Executive Committee con- 
sensus was reached on the following points: 


1. The goal of the Annual Forum should be more 
intensive treatment of a limited number of 
problems and issues than at present. However, 
under the new structure the Divisions should 
be free to organize or not to organize programs 
on the problems selected for emphasis. 

2. More opportunities for audience participation 
should be provided than at present. 

3. The timetable for planning the Annual Forum 
program which is proposed in the report should 
be modified to start 24 months before the An- 
nual Forum. 

4. The Program Committee structure proposed in 
the report should be simplified and made more 
flexible. 

5. The present schedule of time for NCSW and 
Associate Group meetings during the week of 
the Annual Forum should be retained for the 
present. 

6. A committee should start work on preparation 
of constitutional revisions needed. 

7. The five national agencies listed in the report 
should be invited to name representatives on 
the 1961 Program Committee. 

8. The plan of focusing attention on one subject 
all day Wednesday during the Annual Forum 
should be discontinued for 1961. Instead, a 
problem or issue should be selected for the 
1961 Annual Forum program and given in- 
tensive treatment in a series of meetings, along 
the lines envisaged in Program Area A in the 
report, at the same time that other meetings are 
going on. 

9. Serious efforts should be made to secure the 
additional funds required for full implementa- 
tion of the Study Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

10. Until full implementation is possible, experi- 
mental activities, in line with the objectives of 
the report, should be undertaken. 

In addition to the above points, all of which relate 
specifically to the National Conference and the An- 
nual Forum, the Executive Committee agreed that it 
should continue its consideration of the important 
questions related to conference activities facing the 
social welfare field and attempt to find ways for a 
joint approach to the problems, 


*The full text of the report was published in the winter, 1960 
issue of the Conference Bulletin. 
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HIGHLIGHTS—87th ANNUAL FORUM 


The program of the 87th Annual Forum of the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Welfare (June 5-10, 
1960) was one of the best received in recent years. 
More than 4,700 persons attended the Atlantic City 
meeting, which was blessed with a week of ideal early 
June weather. 

Social welfare’s contributions to the past — and its 
present and future challenges were pronounced vig- 
orously throughout the week. Meetings were gen- 
erally geared to the Forum theme, “Social Welfare 
Responds To A New Era.” A number of occasions 
were taken, in addition, to recognize such 1960 anni- 
versaries as the centennial of the birth of Jane 
Addams, the 25th anniversary of Social Security, and 
World Mental Health Year. 

Mental health was spotlighted in a full day of 
meetings on June 8. National and international men- 
tal health authorities were headliners on the pro- 
gram, along with a host of other experts. 


General Sessions 


The opening session featured the presidential ad- 
dress of Charles I. Schottland, Dean of The Florence 
Heller Graduate School for Advanced Studies in So- 
cial Welfare, Brandeis University. Stressing that 
there is good reason to be optimistic about the 
decade ahead, Dean Schottland also emphasized the 
many problems and challenges that should concern 
all social workers. He said the challenges of the 
1960s should “excite us all,” and he referred specific- 
ally to the challenge of change, the challenge of in- 
ternational social work, the challenge of eliminating 
poverty, and the challenge of social action. Concern- 
ing poverty, Dean Schottland said its abolition is in 
sight — “if we can muster the courage and interest 
to take the necessary action.” He further said that 
“as social workers, we should be unwilling to permit 
social policy affecting social welfare programs to de- 
velop untouched by social workers or to be promoted 
primarily by non-social work groups.” He called for 
social work’s attention to a number of problems, in- 
cluding the perfecting of unemployment insurance 
so that all workers would be covered adequately, the 
improvement of the old age, survivors’ and disability 
insurance programs, the extension of Federal public 
assistance categories to all in need, as well as the 
abolition of residence requirements. Dean Schott- 
land also urged social work to act to extend child 
welfare services, to abolish the black market in 
babies for adoption, to provide adequate protection 
for children outside their homes, to combat juvenile 
delinquency. He also called for social work involve- 
ment in housing and redevelopment programs and in 
seeing to it that foreign aid programs become more 
aware of the importance of the social component in 
these programs. Medical care services must also have 
social work’s attention in order to extend such serv- 
ices to those groups least able to afford them, he said. 
“As social workers we must change the image we 
have of ourselves,” the president of the National 
Conference continued. “We are not only therapists 
or friends of the poor; we are specialists who have 
a rich heritage to contribute to social legislation and 
social policy, a broad knowledge of human behavior 
which can enable us to assist in the practical applica- 


tion of social policy to individuals and families, and, 
above all, a belief in the methods of democracy to 
solve our social problems, coupled with a profound 
faith in the potentialities of the individuals.” 


The general session commemorating the 25th anni- 
versary of Social Security featured two speakers: 
William L. Mitchell, U.S. Social Security Commis- 
sioner, and Walter W. Heller, Chairman, Department 
of Economics, Univ. of Minnesota. Speaking on “So- 
cial Security Projections,” Commissioner Mitchell 
said society has “tended to the neglect of non- 
material needs and values” of people. He said “pro- 
portionately little attention or action has been 
directed toward foreseeing and planning for the im- 
pact of change on the stability and well-being of 
individuals and families.” He added that the past 25 
years, for the most part, have produced the “easiest 
answer to our needs in the simplest way by provid- , 
ing money at a minimal level. In public and private 
welfare,” he went on, “it is far easier to give money 
than it is to involve oneself with other people suffi- 
ciently to know their needs fully and to help effec- 
tively with basic problems.” He emphasized that 
society must so involve itself —and that such suc- 
cessful involvement is “real progress toward true 
social security.”” Commissioner Mitchell said serious 
consideration must be given to the question “whether 
our way of life is something we can do something 
about or is essentially subservient to and the product 
of our economy.” For example, he asked whether the 
industrial system has to be served willy-nilly or does 
the family and society have some rights too. “When 
we say a mobile population is necessary to our in- 
dustrial system, must we then promote mobility 
regardless of its consequences for family life?” Say- 
ing he didn’t mean to imply that industry is a steel 
monster without soul or feeling, he contended rather 
“that those of us whose primary concern is the 
welfare of people must equip ourselves to partici- 
pate more effectively in shaping the kind of society 
in which we want to live.” He concluded, saying “no 
nation is either so poor or so rich that it can afford 
to neglect what needs to be done to preserve and 
strengthen its principal resource — its people.” 


Dr. Heller, speaking on “An Economic Prognosis 
For The Sixties,” said there is the promise of growing 
economic abundance for the decade ahead, despite 
“some disquieting current portents and some im- 
portant question marks about national policies for 
growth.” A 50 per cent increase in gross national 
product and a 30 per cent rise in average family 
income by 1970 are not only possible but probable, 
he stated. “We have both the human and material 
resources and the economic wisdom and policy tools 
required to reach these, or even higher, goals — at 
the same time maintaining reasonable price stability 
and avoiding deep or prolonged recessions.” How far 
economic growth will carry us toward solution of our 
social welfare problems depends in part, according to 
the economist, on our success in stepping up the rate 
of growth. “If we succeed in growing at a 4% per 
cent average rate in the coming decade, we will have 
at our disposal $110 billion more of annual output 
than if we grow at only a 3 per cent rate.” Clearly, he 
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went on, our social goals become more attainable 
with minimum social conflict and tension if they can 
be served primarily by enlarging our future income 
rather than by reallocating our current income. Dr. 
Heller said “the crucial test of national fulfillment 
goes well beyond the restrictive bounds of economic 
prediction and economic policy concerning rates of 
growth.” At least equally important, he underlined, 
are the uses of growth. “Devoted to a self-indulgent 
scramble for material goods, economic abundance 
might even, on balance, intensify our many-faceted 
social welfare problem. But devoted in generous 
measure to investment in human beings — in their 
education, training, health, and well-being — eco- 
nomic growth can become synonymous with improve- 
ment in human welfare.” 


The general session audience Monday evening, 
June 6, reacted enthusiastically to a novel meeting 
format featuring a question-answer panel. The panel 
consisted of past presidents and 1960 award winners 
of the National Conference on Social Welfare. Albert 
Deutsch, author and journalist, served as inter- 
viewer. On the panel were 1960 award winners 
Ralph Blanchard, Loula Dunn, and Helen Hall — 
plus past NCSW presidents Eveline Burns, Lester 
Granger, Jane Hoey, Leonard Mayo and Robert Mac- 
Rae. Chairman of the meeting was Charles I. Schott- 
land, 1960 National Conference president. Excerpts 
from the questions and answers follow: 


Q: Since in the minds of most laymen, social work- 
ers are dependent on dependency — does it fol- 
low that the abolition of poverty will bring about 
the abolition of social work? 


A: There will be quite a good deal for social work- 
ers to do even if we do succeed in abolishing 
poverty. 


Q: Is the abolition of poverty an appropriate goal 
for social work in the next decade? 


A: It is hoped that in the decade ahead a combina- 
tion of social security insurances and other assist- 
ance would mean that no one in the U.S. need go 
without the necessities of life. 


Q: What should be the governing philosophy under- 
lying a good medical care program for the aged? 


A: There was panel agreement on incorporating a 
compulsory health insurance program within the 
framework of the social security system. 


Q: Is the time ripe for social workers to carry on in 
the spirit of Jane Addams and become more ac- 
tive on the political scene than they have been in 
the past decade? 


A: Mr. Granger thought the time was ripe, but he 
did not foresee a change in the near future. Miss 
Hall indicated that many social workers are al- 
ready active in this respect. Mr. MacRae said 
most social workers deal with the emotional life 
of people rather than with the surrounding fac- 
tors in society. Mr. Mayo noted that there are 
many more ways today to take social action than 
there were in the day of Jane Addams. Miss 
Dunn noted that social workers have built up a 
kind of second class respect for the politician — 
resulting in a second class rating for social work- 
ers by politicians. 


Q: What are the top priorities in the social welfare 
field in the next decade? 

A: Elimination of poverty ... an intelligent and 
aroused citizenry ... eradication of slums...a 
new image for social work . . . protection of 
workers against common hazards, including the 
provision of medical care . . . abolition of preju- 
dice . . . improvement of American aid to under- 
developed countries. 


The keynote speaker for the opening general ses- 
sion on mental health June 8 was Dr. Robert H. 
Felix, Director of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Speaking on “Elements Of A Comprehen- 
sive Mental Health Program”, Dr. Felix said “I can- 
not offer any perfect blueprint for a mentally healthy 
Utopia. At the present state of our knowledge it 
would be impractical.” He nonetheless described the 
basic components of essential services in a commu- 
nity mental health program as follows: 1. Services 
for early diagnosis and prompt treatment of mental 
and emotional disorders. 2. Follow-up and rehabili- 
tative services for persons returned from in-patient 
psychiatric care, or under foster home or similar 
care. 3. Provision of consultant services on mental 
health to schools, courts, public and private health 
and welfare agencies, and other “gatekeepers” in the 
community. 4. Public education, including public in- 
formation and education programs using the mass 
media, as well as education activities conducted in 
small groups. 5. Social action research to find an- 
swers to problems at the root of mental and emo- 
tional disorders — and to try out and evaluate the 
effectiveness of new or unique mental health pro- 
grams designed to meet the needs of the community. 
6. Efforts to prevent mental illness, not only by re- 
ducing those factors which tend to produce mental 
and emotional disturbances — but also by providing 
the kind of climate to give each citizen optimum 
opportunities for creative participation in the life 
of the community — and for the development of his 
potentialities. Despite much promising effort, Dr. 
Felix said there probably is no ideally developed 
communty mental health program in the U.S. today. 
He said the task of integrating mental health services 
into community health and welfare programs is a 
task for the decade ahead. “We are at the point 
where the varied elements, new knowledges, new 
experiences can begin to be merged and synthesized 
into a comprehensive community mental health pro- 
gram,” he noted. “Instead of thinking of a commu- 
nity as a collection of separate agencies, we will 
think of it as an entity that serves all of its people — 
with each of the disciplines and specialties making 
its own contribution to an integrated total mental 
health program.” Perhaps in the last analysis, Dr. 
Felix concluded, “the most telling element of a com- 
prehensive community mental health program will 
be that it becomes a shared responsibility of all the 
social agencies and institutions of the community, 
with mental health services fully integrated into the 
total social environment.” 


Dr. Brock Chisholm, former director general of the 
World Health Organization, drew a standing ovation 
for his presentation at the evening general session, 
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the wind-up meeting for the mental health day. Dr. 
Chisholm reported that many activities had been 
initiated around the world in connection with World 
Mental Health Year. Covering five major program 
areas, the projects being conducted by many govern- 
ments and organizations include 1.) a world-wide 
study of childhood mental health, 2.) a cross-cultural 
survey of attitudes to mental disorder, 3.) mental 
health teaching in professional education — in rela- 
tion to those kinds of education in which it is desir- 
able that people should know the elements of mental 
health, 4.) mental health and developing industriali- 
zation, and 5.) the psychological problems of migra- 
tion. Dr. Chisholm stated that “we are not waiting 
on new knowledge in order to do sensible things 
about mental illness and health. There is a great lag 
in our implementation of the knowledge we have 
available now,” he added. Going on to the major 
thesis of his address, he said the new situation in 
which the human race finds itself now was not 
known to any of our ancestors. “It would appear that 
for the first time in human history our major prob- 
lem is the problem of survival of the human race on 
this earth,” he warned. “We have no tradition for this 
kind of concern, and we have no training for being 
able to cope with it effectively.” The human being, he 
continued, has a much greater capacity for effective 
and true thinking than he is capable of using. We 
are generally crippled by the certainties of our child- 
hood and our early up-bringing, he noted. “It has 
been said,” the internationally known psychiatrist 
said, “that the worst thing that could happen to the 
next generation is that it might turn out to be like 
us. So I suppose this generation should sit back and 
consider how to help the next generation to develop 
in such ways as to make it possible for them to learn 
how to live harmoniously in a changing total situa- 
tion. We can’t tell them how because we don’t know. 
We have no successful experience of doing so our- 
selves.” Continuing, Dr. Chisholm warned against ly- 
ing to children. “We should not lie to children about 
anything,” he stressed. “Children should be told the 
truth about everything, as one sees the truth.” The 
best thing we can do for children is to help them de- 
velop a capacity for understanding as a result of their 
own thinking, he said, and a capacity to discriminate 
about what they will believe and will not believe. 
“I suppose there is no worse reason anywhere for 
believing anything than the mere fact that one’s par- 
ents happen to believe it,” Dr. Chisholm contended. 
Concluding, he declared that the capacity of the 
human being to think now is going to determine 
whether there will be any human race in the next 
generation. He said there is an important role for 
every person everywhere in the matter of working 
for survival. Intelligent persons anywhere and in any 
circumstances can contribute to the solution of the 
problem of survival if they are “mature enough to 
reach out for that part of the problem within his or 
her reach.” 


Following Dr. Chisholm’s address, a dramatic pre- 
sentation written by Ruth Moore of Chicago capped 
the full day’s proceedings on mental health. An orig- 
inal work performed by professional actors in the 
style of the “reading theater,” the presentation was 


called “That’s Man.” The dramatic reading dealt with 
a variety of mental health themes, reflecting the cur- 
rent world scene and man’s concerns for today and 
the future. The author developed a similar produc- 
tion for the 1958 Annual Forum in Chicago on the 
subject of family breakdown. 


“T have a strong feeling that the decisions we make 
the next year or two or three will influence not only 
our lives, but the lives of people of many generations 
to come,” warned the Honorable Chester Bowles, 
U. S. Representative from Connecticut, in the For- 
um’s final general session. All across America people 
are beginning to dig deeply into what’s wrong with 
our relations with the world —and with one an- 
other, he noted. “For the first time we are coming to 
grips with the real issues in today’s world. We are 
beginning to see that the future may not necessarily 
belong to the people or the nation that can produce 
the most rockets or the most bathtubs.” He said 
the struggle is basically between two different views 
of human society — one dedicated to the rights 
of the individual and the other to the assumption 
that man was born to serve the state. Speaking of the 
U.S., Rep. Bowles said perhaps the greatest and most 
dangerous of the mistakes we have made is that we 
have drifted very far from the principles in which 
we always profess to believe. He said there is a new 
cynicism in America and added that we seem to feel 
it necessary to give the most indecent reasons for do- 
ing the most decent things. “Above everything else 
in the world we have not wanted to be suckers.” 
Continuing this point, he said although we embark 
on a foreign aid program for basically good reasons 
within the tradition of our religion and democracy, 
we rush to tell people something quite different. We 
say this is a smart program because it will help us 
buy delegate support at the United Nations and it 
will enable people to keep from going Communist. 
He said we have just discovered that two-thirds of all 
the world’s people are colored, and so we deal with 
the question of civil rights “out of fear and not from 
belief in our convictions.” Congressman Bowles 
warned that the situation calls for nothing less than 
a kind of rebirth of purpose and rededication to the 
truths which in our Declaration of Independence we 
told ourselves and the world were self-evident. We 
have got to get our values in order, he asserted. We 
call ourselves the richest country in the world and 
then we say we cannot afford a decent school system, 
a proper medical system, we cannot afford to see that 
all our people are adequately fed. He said we must 
align ourselves with people all over the world who 
are prepared to work with us on a rational, reason- 
able basis. This suggests that foreign affairs amount to 
learning what other people think, what other people 
want, what other people believe, and learning to re- 
spect these ideas and respect these conflicts, “We can 
do very little to influence directly what goes on in 
the Kremlin or Red China, but we can do enormous 
things about ourselves.” No one can know what lies 
ahead, the Connecticut congressman concluded, but 
everyone should clearly know what his personal re- 
sponsibilities are. “If we can put all our great efforts 
and our imaginations together . .. we can move the 
world forward to our own ideals of democracy and 
the dignity of free men.” 
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Common Service Committees 


Two meetings were held by the Committee on 
Financing Social Welfare Services. One session fea- 
tured a presentation of the facts on the overall di- 
mensions of expenditures in the total welfare field, 
including public expenditures, private expenditures, 
and expenditures under private employee benefit 
plans. Speaker was Mrs, Ida Merriam, director of the 
Division of Program Research, Social Security Ad- 
ministration. Discussants were Ralph H. Blanchard, 
Executive Director, United Community Funds and 
Councils of America, and Norman Lourie, Deputy 
Secretary, Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Welfare. The second session dealt with “Financing 
Mental Health During The Decade Of The Sixties,” 
featuring Mike Gorman, executive director of the 
National Committee Against Mental Illness. 


A number of interesting and challenging questions 
developed out of the deliberations of the sessions on 
methods of social action: 

Should social workers act directly on matters of 
legislative action, or should they restrict their ac- 
tivities to working through laymen? 

Just how important are social welfare policies to 
those who have the most influence in determining 
the public policy and the governmental programs? 

What are the risks involved for research personnel 
when they take action on social policy issues? Do 
they endanger their research value by screening the 
results which they make available? Do they risk 
hurting the cause they are supporting by reporting 
results of their research activity as they come? 

How do we cope with political considerations that, 
while irrelevant to welfare concerns, seriously ob- 
struct desirable welfare legislation? Where do social 
workers as people and citizens really stand on 
economic and social matters affecting the general 
welfare? 

What steps are necessary for the profession to 
make a more significant impact on the direction of 
the development of social policy during the next ten 
years? 

These questions and others were raised and dealt 
with by the speakers and resources in the several 
sessions. Mr. Floyd Hunter, sociologist from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, pointed out that welfare 
policies were third or fourth in the hierarchy of na- 
tional policies in the eyes of those who are most 
influential. He suggested that social work as a pro- 
fession had to meet this situation head-on. There is 
no substitute for direct action by social workers 
through their national association. It will be neces- 
sary for the profession to build a strong platform and 
develop a high degree of consensus about its pro- 
visions. It must send out its best and strongest lead- 
ers to sell this platform so long as they promote the 
ideas about which we are agreed. Mr. Hunter con- 
cluded that we must take steps to protect the right 
of social workers to disagree politically as individuals 
with others in their community. The possible steps 
would be to repeal those parts of the Hatch Act 
which steal citizenship from public servants, promote 
a constitutional amendment which would protect the 
property rights (the skills) of professionals, and the 
devising of means for protecting the income of a 


limited number of social workers to spend further 
time in the area of social problems and social policies. 


The Committee on Personnel and Administration 
held eight meetings, three of which were concerned 
with “Common Elements In The Administrative 
Process, Philosophy And Procedures In The Three 
Fields — Business, Public Administration, And So- 
cial Welfare Administration.” Speakers at the first 
of the series of meetings were James D. Thompson, 
director of the Administrative Science Center, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh, on “Common Elements in the Emerg- 
ing Profession of Administration,” and Sue Spencer, 
director of the School of Social Work, University of 
Tennessee, on “The Nature of the Administrative 
Process in a Social Welfare Agency.” The two con- 
tinuing meetings on the same subject featured panels 
of discussants to consider the earlier talks as well as 
material developed from a special research project 
sponsored by the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare. A series of Mental Health lectures were also 
sponsored by the Committee on Personnel and Ad- 
ministration. A paper on “The Human Aspects of 
Administration” was presented by Leonard Ganser, 
M.D., director of the Division of Mental Hygiene, 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare, 
stressing the importance of relationships between 
people in the process of administration. Another was 
on “Determining Applicants’ Potential For Social 
Work And Advancement In The Field,” with Wil- 
liam S. Sadler of Sadler and Associates, a consulting 
psychologist, discussing methods utilized by other 
professions for determining suitability for a particu- 
lar field. A third Mental Health Lecture dealt with 
the crisis in mental health manpower with George 
Albee, chairman of the Department of Psychology, 
Western Reserve Univ., as the speaker. In a meeting 
on “Analyzing Social Work Practice,” papers were 
given by John C. Flanagan, director of the Pitts- 
burgh Institute of Research, and by Harriett M. 
Bartlett, chairman, NASW Committee on Social 
Work Practice. They discussed such questions as 
what competence is required in professional social 
work jobs and how are the essentials of practice 
identified. 

The discussion groups turned their attention to a 
wide variety of techniques for getting the social work 
message to state and local administrators and legis- 
lators, the developing of citizen and organizational 
support for welfare programs, and the use of re- 
search in relation to legislative action. 


Section Meetings 


Twenty-one meetings were held under the sponsor- 
ship of Section I (Services to Individuals and Fam- 
ilies). Formats for the meetings included prepared 
papers with formal and informal discussion and pan- 
els. One film was shown in cooperation with the 
Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. 


A major emphasis was placed, throughout the pro- 
grams, on the family, beginning with an examination 
of the role of the family in today’s society in the 
World Mental Health Lecture and going on to consid- 
eration of effectiveness of services as presently con- 
stituted, and indications of direction for the future. 
Dr. Leon Eisenberg in the Mental Health Lecture 
challenged social workers to relinquish traditional 
concepts of the family’s functions. “Use what we al- 
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ready know and what more we can learn” he em- 
phasized, “to minimize disintegrative transitions in 
family structure that accompany the revolutionary 
effects of science — or tomorrow, as today, we shall 
have to extemporize psychological soup kitchens to 
maintain the emotionally starved victims of our 
heedlessness.” Other meetings discussed services re- 
lated to specific problems with considerable empha- 
sis on the ways in which the total family needs to be 
involved in treatment of individuals having medical, 
psychiatric and behavior problems. Meetings describ- 
ing home centered psychiatric and medical treat- 
ment also attracted considerable interest. 

Recognition of the importance of family involve- 
ment in the treatment of individual family members 
led to consideration in several meetings of the re- 
lationship between institutional and agency services 
in the community. The need for close working re- 
lationships between institutions and agencies was 
stressed as well as the need for more service than 
is now available in many communities. In connection 
with the latter point the responsibility now being 
taken by public welfare agencies for providing fam- 
ily and child welfare services in some communities 
was described and consideration given to possibility 
of broadening the base of such services in commu- 
nities where other sources of help are not available. 

A comprehensive report on social security issues 
now under consideration in Congress, followed by an 
authoritative discussion by a board member of the 
role social workers need to play in the development 
of public policy, emphasized this important aspect of 
social work responsibility. The importance of pro- 
gram planning on a community or state wide basis 
was also brought out in several sessions dealing with 
specific services. 


In Section II, Services to Groups and Individuals 
in Groups, all sessions were programmed with a view 
to The 60’s . . . Social Welfare Responds to a New 
Era and influenced by the Conference plan for spe- 
cial emphasis on Mental Health. 


Dr. Ralph W. Tyler provided new findings from 
the behavioral sciences with implications for group 
services in the field of social welfare from studies 
regarding: individual motivation and perception — a 
reassessment of the human being; the significance of 
small groups — group behaviour’s profound influence 
on individual behaviour; social structures’ powerful 
influence in the taking up of new roles; social insti- 
tutions and the kinds of pressures each exerts; the 
importance in communication of the use of vocabu- 
lary appropriate to the group; in the decision making 
process — the training in simulated problems; the 
universality of new learning; and the effect of routin- 
ization of professional activity. Implications of these 
studies provided the basis for a “conversation” 
among representatives of group services, comnmunity 
organization and social work education. These in- 
formal conversations continued during the rest of the 
Conference, both in and out of sessions as the ma- 
terial had begun to provide practice with a sound 
theoretical basis for continuing growth and develop- 
ment. 


Social Group Work’s contribution to healthy group 
life focused provocatively on the premise that “be- 
longing and contributing” are basic human needs 
essential to mental health and described social group 
work as an increasingly vital partner in the total 
community effort for mental health. In another ses- 
sion participants heard that if we are to make any 
purposeful use of leisure to increase the quality of 
citizen participation we must work together on these 
problems: the multitude of social and legal restric- 
tions or obstructions to citizen participation, the 
power of those traditional ways of doing things 
which remain powerful long after they have lost 
their usefulness, and in the realm of civic and politi- 
cal activity the tendency to defend a position rather 
than to solve a problem or alleviate a condition. The 
presentation—“Group Work in a Psychiatric Hospi- 
tal— Today a Patient— Tomorrow?” concluded that 
the tomorrow for today’s patient depends heavily on 
our ability to provide the patient with opportunities 
to have group experience, to assume responsibility 
for his present life activities, to use his potentialities 
and capacities. Projects described in the session on 
“Group Participation—Well Being For Older Peo- 
ple” documented that active participation in group 
affairs is a major need of older people and recognized 
that this demands agency program and leadership 
acquire new dimensions, 


“Serving Youth Groups In Conflict” appraised the 
objectives, methods, and community planning com- 
mon to most community projects set up to serve hard 
to reach youth—and the panel group of actual par- 
ticipants in “Operation Poplar” examined the 
emerging pattern of a special project set up to meet 
the demands of an aroused community concern about 
juvenile delinquency. 


Four Section III meetings, plus one co-sponsored 
with the Committee on Financing Social Welfare, 
were held. 

“The major emerging concept in community wel- 
fare planning is that the function of planning is legiti- 
mate and that it must stand on its own feet to per- 
form its community job,” said Howard F. Gustafson. 
He cited current trends in Council operation as 
including complete autonomy, individual citizen 
membership base, diversified financial support, em- 
ployment of highly skilled community organization 
and research staff utilized in a truly professional 
manner, more emphasis on major social welfare 
problems and less on detailed agency planning and 
co-ordination, and the development of new patterns 
of working with direct service agencies. 

Based on these emerging trends, questions for 
further study were raised regarding Council author- 
ity, the danger of losing democratic controls, the 
future of the co-ordinating function, and local Coun- 
cil relationships to state and national policy-making 
bodies. Serious study should be given to the feasi- 
bility of creating a national independent welfare 
planning organization, Mr. Gustafson urged. 

Commenting on these trends, Robert Morris sug- 
gested that changes in community patterns of serv- 
ices to meet rapidly changing conditions may be 
accomplished by a “self correcting” process and not 
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necessarily by rational planning. Mr. Calvin Ham- 
ilton pointed out there is too much independent plan- 
ning on the part of isolated physical facility planning 
organizations and social welfare organizations. 

Dr. Edward L. Bortz, outlining the health prob- 
lems facing older people, stressed that medicine has 
opened up new vistas for extending the vitality and 
alertness of people, enabling them to live useful and 
satisfying lives far into the later years of life. Suffi- 
cient energy supply, exercise and motivation are the 
primary needs of older people. A blue print for a 
century of living was outlined by the speaker. 

As one of the World Mental Health Year Lectur- 
ers, Dr. Paul Lemkau stressed the urgent need for 
“all encompassing” planning for mental health serv- 
ices. Local planning, particularly in metropolitan 
areas, should take into consideration the possibility 
of decentralized services as well as new kinds of 
agencies. Planning for meeting the service needs of 
new communities before emergencies dictate solution 
is truly the preventive approach in mental health 
planning. Financing should begin to take into con- 
sideration the use of federal tax funds to stimulate 
further state and local appropriations for mental 
health services. 

Herbert Rooney, the discussant, challenged the 
social welfare field to take a greater role in mental 
health planning based on a community approach 
rather than on an agency function approach. The 
need for a “social epidemiologist” was voiced by Mr. 
Rooney as essential to sound mental health planning 
in the future. Further experimentation and study of 
combined family agency and psychiatric clinic serv- 
ices was pointed out. 

Control should be the keynote in efforts to combat 
delinquency until we know more about prevention, 
said Bertram Beck in a session dealing with juvenile 
delinquency. Mr. Beck’s thesis holds that social work 
is not now ready to really “prevent” and suggests 
that we “foresake the pious aspirations to prevent 
and substitute the bed rock of control.” Most of the 


serious efforts in the past decade have actually been 
control programs geared to high delinquency neigh- 
borhoods specifically to reduce and contain the prob- 
lem. The value of the epidemiological approach lies 
in a determination of the problem area to be con- 
trolled in terms of symptoms which can be seen and 
counted and involving a neighborhood orientation. 
Mr. Beck proposed that the model practitioner work- 
ing within this context should be skilled in the 
application of a social work method which embraces 
casework, group work and community organization. 
In this connection, he pointed out that if casework 
wishes to help communities in dealing with a major 
social problem, such as juvenile delinquency, it will 
have to stop doing some of the things done in the 
past, or do them differently. 


The Committee on Audio-Visual Aids scheduled 
20 meetings at the Annual Forum, offering 23 films 
and one dramatic sketch. The showings were selected 
from a large number of films screened during the 
year preceding the Forum. 

Most film meetings and the dramatic presentation 
included a discussion period, sometimes preceded by 
planned comments from one or more discussants. 
Discussion throughout was lively and relevant to the 
content of the material presented. There was com- 
paratively little interest in audio-visual presentation 
as a method of conveying ideas or in its many possi- 
ble uses. 


Total attendance was over 3500, considerably 
higher than that of other years. In view of the some- 
what lower general registration this year, this figure 
is especially significant. 

Developing further the Committee’s charge to 
have its meetings more closely integrated with the 
rest of the Forum sessions, this year 10 of the meet- 
ings were co-sponsored by Sections, Committees or 
Associate Groups. This is in contrast with the 1959 
Annual Forum when only two sessions were co- 
sponsored, 


PLANNING TO GO TO ROME? 


All registrations for the International Conference of Social Work in Rome 
must be submitted in advance. 


Fee: $15 


After October 1, 1960: $20 


If you expect to go to Rome and have not yet registered, send for a form at once. 


To: U.S. Committee of ICSW 


Room 1012, 345 East 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


__________ Please send me information about Rome Conference registration and form. 


OS ee ae 


Mailing Address:_______ 
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Association of State Conferences 
of Social Work 


Representatives of State Conferences of Social 
Work enjoyed one of their best meetings in recent 
years in Atlantic City. 

The Association members met jointly for one ses- 
sion with representatives from State Planning Organ- 
izations to discuss Income Tax Exemption for State 
Organizations, Citizen Participation, and “Should 
State Conference and State Planning be Separate or 
Combined?” 

Stanley J. Brody, Vice President, Pennsylvania 
Welfare Forum, summarized his outstanding paper 
on the last subject with the following: 

“It seems then that the conference group should 
be apart from the planning agency and yet related. 
The conference group, to insure free discussion, 
should constitute its own authority. The planning 
group may suggest and stand ready to carry out the 
content of the discussion. An umbrella-type agency 
is indicated with an administrative advisory board 
relating their specific area of interest to the total 
welfare program. 

“We can structure a perfect organizational pattern 
for the development of a social welfare philosophy, 
but it will be of no avail unless we involve our lay 
leadership, for in the last analysis this philosophy, 
this concept of social change belongs to them. It is 
their responsibility and their power to carry out 
ideas which the professional helps to generate. In the 
perfect partnership of professional and lay leaders, 
we will go forward with the professional responsible 
TO the community in ways of guidance, and the vol- 
unteer responsible FOR the community in which he 
lives.” 

In another session, a trio of experts in the field of 
Public Relations pointed up methods of (a) Select- 
ing What is Palatable from State Conference Pro- 
gram Content for Reporting in the Press; (b) How 
to Operate a State Conference Press Room; and 
(c) Use of Television Facilities. Harold N. Weiner, 
Executive Director, National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services, New York, brought out 
the nucleus of the discussion in his presentation of 
“Selection and Use of Program Content”. 

Mr. Weiner stated that “Public relations is most 
soundly practiced when its targets are special pub- 
lics.” “Efforts to inform, educate masses of people 
generally are unproductive.” “To attain under- 
standing and support, an organization must have 
objectives, programs and practices that are under- 
standable and supportable.” 

Mrs. Louisa Wilson Hager, Director, Public Infor- 
mation Department, National Board of YWCA, 
spoke on the “Importance of the Press Room”. Mrs. 
Hager told the group that, “The press should have 
access to the meat of the conference”, and that, 
“Running a press room is not a question of talent but 
of a capacity for organization”. Since it is impossible 
for a reporter to be everywhere at a conference, she 
said the biggest job of the press room is having as 
complete a round up of advance copies of speeches 
as possible. There should be an understanding with 
speakers from the beginning that they supply pic- 
tures of themselves, brief biographies, copies of 
speeches plus abstracts of their speeches. 


Mrs. Hager emphasized that a press room’s basic 
requirements are privacy, equipment (telephones, 
typewriters, tables, chairs, etc.) and enough man- 
power. A Volunteer Committee can be a big help. 
Members of the Committee can digest speeches — 
prepare advance stories — help in the press room and 
write news stories on daily happenings during the 
Conference. Mrs. Hager cautioned “Don’t forget to 
budget for a press room”. 


John D. Scheuer, Jr., Director of Programming 
and Public Relations, Triangle Stations, Philadel- 
phia, climaxed this P.R. session with some choice 
methods in the use of TV for presenting program 
content to the viewing public. 


At a luncheon meeting, Joe R. Hoffer, Executive 
Secretary, NCSW, challenged the State Conference 
Representatives with the following six “Assumptions 
— Implications for State and National Forums”: 

1.) State organization for social welfare is the next 
frontier in community organization. 2.) State organi- 
zation for social welfare is the weakest link in com- 
munity organization. 3.) Planning for social welfare 
is shifting from social agency centered planning to 
community centered planning. 4.) A large forum is 
under scrutiny as a suitable educational vehicle. 
5.) While the national trend is toward the generic, 
the local and regional activity in social welfare is in 
the direction of increased specialization. 6.) There is 
a growing concern about the multiplicity of confer- 
ences. 

During a business session, the group was unani- 
mous in accepting the following plans for the year 
ahead: 


1. Consider a contribution from each State Con- 
ference to develop a good exhibit to display at 
the NCSW Annual Forums. 


2. Develop and cooperate in an interchange of 
material. 

3. Develop and contribute to a speakers file giving 
speakers ratings on the basis of good, fair, bad. 


4. Plan future State Conference programs for An- 
nual Forums to be held Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons instead of on Sunday prior to open- 
ing of the Forums. 


Miss Barbara Thompson, Executive Secretary, 
Oklahoma Health and Welfare Association, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, was elected President of 
the Association of State Conferences of Social Work 
for 1960-61. 


It’s Never Too Late 


The following letter was received in the Columbus 
office in July. 


Dear Joe: 


Unexpectedly I had to cut short my stay at the 
National Conference and had to leave before I had 
time to register. Since I did attend a number of ses- 
sions and wish to do right by the Conference, I am 
enclosing my registration for $6.00. Since I did not 
get a copy of the Conference program, however, I 
would appreciate your sending me one. It was good 
to see you, even though briefly. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed by a NCSW member) 
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Results of 1960 Election 


President: Mrs. Victor Shaw, Prominent lay leader in social 
welfare and Board Member of several national agencies, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 

First Vice-President: Fred DelliQuadri, Dean, New York 
School of Social Work, New York City 

Second Vice-President: C. F. McNeil, Executive Director, 
Health & Welfare Council, Philadelphia 

Third Vice-President: Nathan Cohen, Dean, School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

Secretary: Emery Brownell, Executive Director, National 
Legal Aid and Defender Association, Chicago 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Rudolph T. Danstedt, Director, Washington Branch, National 
Association of Social Workers, Washington, D. C. 

Frank Z. Glick, Executive Director, Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, Boston 

Mark Hale, Director, School of Social Work, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City 

Almon R. Pepper, Director, Department of Christian Social 
Relations, National Council Episcopal Church, New York 
City 

John »D. Porterfield, M.D., Deputy Surgeon General, Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Harry T. Sealy, Vice-president, Cleveland Illuminating 
Company, Cleveland 

Elizabeth Wickenden, Consultant on Public Social Policy, 
National Social Welfare Assembly, New York City 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Mrs. Freda F. Burnside, Special Consultant Family Service 
Association of America, San Francisco, California 

Robert Collacott, Director of Public Relations, Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio, Cleveland 

Edward D. Greenwood, M.D., Coordinator of Training on 
Child Psychiatry, Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas 

Ira Hiscock, Professor & Chairman of Public Health, Yale 
University, New Haven 

Joseph McDonald, Assistant to General Director, Family 
Service Association of America, New York City 

William H. Sheridan, Chief Technical Aid Branch, Division 
of Juvenile Delinquency Service, Children’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Health, Education & Welfare, Washington 

Harold Silver, Director, Jewish Family & Children’s Service, 
Detroit 


SECTION I — Services to Individuals & Families 

Chairman: Eleanor P. Ellis, Public Assistance Adviser, Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Atlanta, Georgia 

Vice-Chairman: Ella A. Dye, Associate Professor and Co- 
ordinator of Field Work, School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Hartford 

Members — Section I: 

Vernon Fox, Chairman, Division of Criminology and Cor- 
rections, School of Social Welfare, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee 

Joel D. Hunter, Member, Children’s Commission of Pinellas 
County; and Florida Council on Aging; President-emeritus, 
Clearwater Assn. for Mental Health, Clearwater 

Marion Schmitz, Southern Regional Consultant, Family 
Service Association of America, Atlanta, Georgia 

Tom E. Wintersteen, Executive Director, Welfare Planning 
Council, Miami, Florida 


SECTION II — Services to Groups & Individuals in Groups 
Chairman: Bernard M. Shiffman, Executive Secretary, Di- 
vision on Recreation & Informal Education, Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan Chicago, Chicago 
Vice-Chairman: Helen Northen, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 
Members — Section II: 
Mrs. Ira Bach, Lay person, Chicago, Illinois 
Russell W. Ballard, Director, Hull House, Chicago, Illinois 
Stella E. Hartman, Director, Group Work & Recreation Di- 
vision, Community Welfare Council of Milwaukee County, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
William Schwartz, Associate Professor, School of Social 
Work, University of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois 
(Continued on page 15) 


NOMINATIONS FOR 1961 ELECTIONS 


Officers 


For President: Fedele Fauri, Dean, School of Social Work, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

For First Vice-President: Clark Blackburn, ae Cite, Director, Family 
Service Association of America, New York Cit 

For Second Vice-President: Guy Justis, eee Director, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Denver, Colorado 

For Third Vice-President: Sol Morton Isaac, Attorney, Board Member 
of National Organizations, Columbus, Ohio 

Secretary: Milton Wittman, Training Specialist, National Institute of 
Mental Health, Department of Health, Education, & Welfare, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Executive Committee 

Region II (one to be elected): 
David Bouterse, Executive Director, Pennsylvania Citizens Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Helen Montgomery. Executive Director, Spence-Chapin Adoption 
Agency, New York City 

Region V (one to be elected): 
Russell Ballard, Director, Hull House, Chicago, Illinois 
Morris Hursh, Commissioner, Department of Public Welfare, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

Region VIII (one to be elected): 
Paul R. Cherney, Executive Director, Family Service Bureau, 
Houston, Texas 
Dr. Albert Dent, President, Dillard University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Members-at-Large (Career persons in social work): Two to be elected: 
Mrs. Alice Adler, Editor, Council on Social Work Education, New 
York City 
Margaret Berry, Executive Director, National Federation of Set- 
tlements and Neighborhood Centers, New York City 
Neota Larson, Chief, Welfare Branch, OASI, Department Health, 
Education and Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland 
One to be announced 

a on oa (Laymen and persons from related fields) Two to 

e elected 

Andrew W. L. Brown, Assistant Director, Community Services 
Department, International Union, UAW, Detroit, Michigan 
C. Virgil Martin, President, Carson, Pirie Scott & Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Two to be announced 


Committee on Nominations 

Region II (one to be elected): 
Margaret Blenkner, Associate Director, Institute of Welfare Re- 
search, Community Service Society, New York City 
Theodate Soule, Director of Social Service, New York Hospital, 
New York City 

Region V (one to a elected): 

Alfred Angster, Executive Director, Lutheran Social Service, 

Augustana Central Conference, Chicago, Illinois 
wary Houk, Director. Indiana University Division of Social Serv- 
ice, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Region VIII (one to be elected): 
Lawrence E. Higgins, Executive Secretary, Louisiana Youth Com- 
mission, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Joseph L. Zarefsky, Executive Secretary, Community Council of 
Houston and Harris County, Houston, Texas 

Members-at-Large (Career persons in social work) Two to be elected: 
Miriam R. Ephraim, Director, Program Section, National Jewish 
Welfare Board, New York City 
Irving Rimer, Assistant Vice-President for Public Education and 
Information, American Cancer Society, New York City 
Mary Settle, National Training Director, American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C 
One to be announced 

Members-at-Large (Laymen and persons from related fields) Two to 
be elected: 
Vincent B. Coffin, Vice-President, Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Connecticut 
Kenneth Pohlmann, Rehabilitation Consultant, United Mine 
ay of America, Welfare and Retirement Fund, Washington, 


Two to be announced 


SECTION I— SERVICES TO INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES 
(All candidates for Chairman and members from Boston-Hartford 
area) 

Chairman (one to be elected): 

C. Rollin Zane, Executive Director, Children’s Services of Connec- 
ticut, Hartford, Connecticut 
Mary A. Mason, Director of Field Work, Boston College School of 
Social Work, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Chairman (one to be elected) (candidates from Cleveland area): 
Leon H. Richman, Executive Director, Bellefaire — Jewish Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Ruth M. Werner, Asst. Professor of Social Work, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Committee Members 

Career persons in social work (three to be elected): 

Ella A. Dye, Associate Professor and Coordinator of Field Work, 
School of Social Work, University of Connecticut, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Elizabeth Good, Director of Casework Service, Family Service of 
Greater Boston. Boston, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Margaret L. Newcomb, Chief, Social Service, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital. Boston, Massachusetts 

Louise M. Noble, Regional Child Welfare Representative. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Department Health, Education & Welfare, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Pauline A. Smith, Director, Division of Public Assistance, Maine 
Department ‘of Health and Welfare, Augusta, Maine 

One to be announced 


(Continued on page 15) 
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MEMBERS RECEIVE NCSW AWARDS 


As announced earlier, three awards were given 
this year for outstanding contributions in social wel- 
fare. The plaques were presented by the President 
on Monday evening at the general session in Atlantic 
City to Ralph Blanchard, Loula Dunn and Helen 
Hall. The texts of the citations were as follows: 


For his dynamic leadership in providing economic security 
for employees of health and welfare agencies. In 1945 he played 
the leading role in establishing the National Health and Wel- 
fare Retirement Association as a means of providing a sound 
retirement program for employees in the field of health and 
social welfare. Not only did he help to initiate the original 
discussion leading to formation of the Association, but he has 
also been a member of the Board of Trustees and the Executive 
Committee of the Association since its beginning, and the 
president since September, 1951. 

This effort, which has been for the benefit of the servers 
rather than the served in health and welfare, has done much 
to aid in recruitment of workers. Before the Association was 
established, there was no retirement provision for the great 
majority of employees. Even the small percentage that were 
covered by a plan could not enjoy the benefits of transfera- 
bility of their coverage; it was hopeless for smaller agencies 
and, indeed, small communities to try to develop systems for 
themselves. At the present time, 32,000 employees in more 
than 2,500 member agencies are participating in the plan, and 
all fifty states are covered. Annual payments into the fund 
exceed ten million dollars; benefit payments amount to more 
than two million dollars and are on the increase. 

In 1958 important changes were completed, increasing the 
plan’s flexibility for an agency requiring a special retirement 
program designed for its own particular needs. These changes, 
coming as they do toward the close of Mr. Blanchard’s presi- 
dency of the Association, emphasize the importance of the 
contribution he has made to the security of workers in the 
field of health and welfare. At the time of his own retirement, 
the National Conference on Social Welfare recognizes this con- 
tribution with warm appreciation — 


Ralph H. Blanchard of New York City. 


For her energetic and progressive leadership in developing 
the effectiveness of the American Public Welfare Association 
and increasing its impact on the whole field of social welfare. 
As the director and spokesman for the Association, she has had 
an influence in improving public programs, particularly for 
people of low income. The role she has played has been co- 
ordinated with efforts of other groups and individuals and has 
resulted in the adoption of measures that have strengthened 
public welfare. 

But legislation once adopted has only served as an initial 
step. With imagination and foresight she has inaugurated proj- 
ects to reinforce these gains by improving the administration 
of public welfare programs. During 1958-1959, under her di- 
rection, six national institutes were held directed toward mak- 
ing improvement of day-to-day operations a reality. To spread 
their effectiveness, a report was published on each institute 
and widely distributed to the whole field. Her clear-sighted 
purposefulness, together with her belief in the need for pro- 
grams to provide for the care of older persons, led to the estab- 
lishment in 1959 of a national Project on the Aging with the 
objective of stimulating the establishment and extension of 
more effective services to the aging through public welfare 
departments. 

Her determination, devotion, tenacity and persuasive ability, 
as demonstrated in the above-mentioned projects and other 
activities, have served to strengthen and improve public wel- 
fare programs, and thus benefit the people they serve, 
throughout the nation. The field of social welfare acknowl- 
edges her leadership with admiration and appreciation — 


Loula Dunn of Chicago. 


For her tireless spokesmanship for a better life for families 
and for her real contribution toward the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. She carries on the tradition of Jane Addams, 
Lillian Wald and Mary Simkovitch. In her services as settle- 
ment executive, President of the National Federation of Settle- 
ment and Neighborhood Centers, advisor on state and national 
committees, representative in international councils, she has 
been the eloquent spokesman for better living conditions for 


families. The intimate knowledge and human understanding 
which she shares as a neighbor has been translated by her cre- 
ative intelligence into far-reaching social programs. 

While her contribution has been primarily in New York City, 
it has had much wider influence particularly in the areas of 
housing and juvenile delinquency. In the New York City 
Housing Authority, she was the prime mover for recognition 
of the importance of social services. She has made an im- 
portant contribution toward the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency in the establishment of the Mobilization for Youth 
Project, which has received a sizeable grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health. 

During the year of the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Jane Addams, the National Conference is particularly pleased 
to recognize Helen Hall’s contribution to the broad field of 
social welfare — Helen Hall of New York City. 


Fifty Year Members 


Two Conference members received special certifi- 
cates for their 50 years of continuous membership. 
They were Stockton Raymond of Phoenix, Arizona 
and Fred R. Johnson of Detroit, Michigan. The cer- 
tificates were on wall plaques. 


Records Microfilmed 


The second period of the Historical Records of the 
Conference has been microfilmed and may now be 
purchased or rented on the same basis as the first. 
For small libraries and for overseas distribution, this 
microfilmed version offers a wonderful saving in 
space and shipping charges. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


NEVADA STATE WELFARE DEPARTMENT has two openings for 
District Director |1, $464-$562 (elko and Hawthorne); one Sr. Child 
Welfare Worker, $421-$511 (las Vegas). Graduate work required 
with some substitution for experience. Appointment may be above 
the minimum step, depending upon qualifications. Residence waived. 
U. S. citizenship required. For particulars write Nevada State Wel- 
fare Department, State Capitol, Carson City, Nevada. 


CLINICAL SOCIAL WORKERS AND SUPERVISORS — Medical and 
psychiatric. Prefer workers with appropriate hospital experience. 
Require master’s degree in social work. Services available to all 
patients in large teaching hospital. Interesting study and research 
projects. Teaching affiliations with responsibility for participation 
in variety of clinical teaching. Salary range: experienced case- 
workers, $5700-$7128; supervisors, $6900-$8400. 


Ruth A. Locher — Associate Director, Social Service Department, 
University Medical Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


CHILD GUIDANCE COUNSELOR — to work in Diagnostic Center 
geared toward dynamic evaluation of behavior problems of de- 
linquent boys. Position requires MSW. Salary open depending upon 
experience. Persons selected will work with clinical teams which 
include psychologists, a psychistrist, clinically trained chaplains 
and recreational therapists in an extensive diagnostic program with 
an opportunity for research. 


George R. Lewis, Ph.D., Clinic Director, Box 1502, Joliet, Ill. 
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(Election Returns Continued) 


SECTION III — Services to Agencies and Communities 


Chairman: Mildred C. Barry, Director, Department on Work 
with Older Persons & Chronically Ill, Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 


Vice-Chairman: Elmer J. Tropman, Executive Director, 
Health & Welfare Association of Allegheny County, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Members — Section III 


Mrs. Virginia Ferguson, Assistant Director of Planning, 
United Community Council, Columbus, Ohio 


J. Kimball Johnson, Director, The Cleveland Foundation, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Russell Leedy, Professor, School of Social Work, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 


Mrs. L. Robert Massman, Board Member, Association of 
Junior Leagues of America, Youngstown, Ohio 


(Continued from page 2) 


taken to strengthen the program content to keep pace 
with developments in the social welfare field, begin- 
ning with some experimentation at the 1961 Annual 
Forum. As a result of the study, we believe that guide 
lines have been established which on the one hand 
recognize the growing importance of the social work 
profession and of the national agencies, and on the 
other hand acknowledge the interdependence of the 
Conference and other forces in the social welfare 


field. 


In conclusion, from the worm’s-eye viewpoint, the 
Atlantic City Annual Forum above all else provided 
a living example that social welfare is changing con- 
stantly. There is no doubt that one of the NCSW’s 
most important functions is to keep alert to and reflect 
changes as they occur. 


J.R.H. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The New York School of Social Work 
> 
Professional Education Leading to 
the Master of Science Degree 
and 
the Doctor of Social Welfare Degree 
. 
Special Fellowship Opportunities for 
the M. S. Program 
and 
the Advanced Program 
. 


For Complete Information Write to 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
2 East 91 St., New York 28, N. Y. 


(Nominations for 1961 Continued) 


Members-at-Large (laymen and persons from related fields) One to 
be elected: 
Franz Goldman, M.D., Assoc. Professor of Medical Care Emeritus, 
Harvard University Schoo! of Public Health, Boston, Massachusetts 
One to be announced 
SECTION II — SERVICES TO GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS 
IN GROUPS 


(All candidates for Chairman and members from Los Angeles 
area) 

Chairman (one to be elected): é 
Bertram H. Gold, Executive Director, Jewish Centers Association, 
Los Angeles, California 
Margaret Mudgett, Executive Director, Neighborhood Youth As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, California 

Vice-Chairman (one to be elected) (candidates from New York City) 
Jean Maxwell, National Council on the Aging, New York City 
Leah Parker, Director, Training Division, Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A., New York City 

Committee Members 

Career persons in social work (three to be elected): 

Helen Northen, Professor, School of Social Work, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California 

Laura Ault, Metropolitan Executive Director, Y.W.C.A. of Los 
Angeles, California 

Herman Gallegos, Special Representative, Division of Fair Em- 
ployment, Department of Industrial Relations, San Francisco, 
California 

Three to-be announced 

Members-at-Large (laymen and persons from related fields) One to 
be elected: 

Mary L. Ripley, President, Volunteer Bureau, Los Angeles, 
California 
One to be announced 


SECTION III — SERVICES TO AGENCIES AND COMMUNITIES 
(All Candidates for Chairman and members from the Pittsburgh 
area) 

Chairman (one to be elected): 
Meyer Schwartz, Associate Professor, Graduate School of Social 
Work, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Max Silverstein, Executive Director, Pennsylvania Mental Health, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Vice-Chairman (one to be elected) (candidates from Baltimore area) 
Two to be announced 

Committee members 

Career persons in social work (three to be elected): 
Chester L. Bower, Executive Director, Western area, Pennsyl- 
vania Citizens Association for Health and Welfare, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Guy R. Codding, Executive Secretary, Community Corporation, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Alvin R. Guyler, Manager, Pittsburgh Regional Office, Veterans 
Administration, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Robert T. Hiller, Executive Director, United Jewish Federation 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Elmer J. Tropman, Executive Director, Health and Welfare Asso- 
ciation of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
One to be announced 

Members-at-Large (laymen and persons from related fields) One to 
be elected: 
Two to be announced 


The 
George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis 30, Missouri 


Admission in Fall Semester only. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional two-year curriculum, largely generic. 
Field instruction available in family casework, child 
welfare, medical, psychiatric, group work, public 
welfare, community organization, research, correc- 
tions, and school settings. Scholarships and stipends 
are offered on a competitive basis. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 
A professional degree based on a research con- 
centration. 


Early inquiry and application advised. For further 
information, write to the Dean. 
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PUBLICATIONS FROM THE 87th ANNUAL FORUM 


There will be three additional volumes this year. 
As usual, there will be SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM, 
the official proceedings of the Annual Forum, CASE- 
WORK PAPERS, SOCIAL WORK WITH GROUPS 
and COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. The publi- 
cation of a volume on mental health has been made 
possible by the grant received in the spring from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. Copies will be 
distributed free of charge to all National organiza- 
tions affiliated with the National Conference. Addi- 
tional copies will be available at a cost yet to be 
determined. A small volume of papers on adminis- 
tration will be published by the Columbia University 
Press. These additional volumes reflect the large 
number of quality papers submitted for the forum. 
All of the volumes will be available by next January. 
Orders will be accepted in the Columbus office. 

As is always the case, no matter how many volumes 
are published, there are many manuscripts submitted 
which for one reason or another cannot be included in 
the books. These are available from the Columbus 
headquarters office on a loan basis to interested mem- 
bers. A large number of papers are now out on loan, 
indicating a real interest in the subjects treated in 
Atlantic City 


*The contents of the volumes are as follows: 


SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM, 1960 


Bow es, THE HonoraBLE CHESTER — Our Small World — Impli- 
cations for Social Welfare 

Bartiett, Harriett M.— Analyzing Social Work Practice 

Beck, Bertram M.— Juvenile Delinquency —Its Nature and 
Social Welfare Responsibility for Control and Prevention 

CuisHOLm, Brock, M.D.— Mental Health in the World Today 

CoLLIcaAN, Francis J.— The Importance of the Exchange Pro- 
gram to U.S. Foreign Policy and Foreign Relations. 

EIsenBeRG, Leon, M.D.— The Family in the Mid-Twentieth 
Century 

Getsmar, Lupwic — The Multi-Problem Family 

Gustarson, Howarp F.— Emerging Concepts in Community 
Welfare Planning 

HELLER, WALTER W.— Social Security in the 60’s 

Lanpy, Davip — The Problems of the Person Seeking Help in 
Our Culture 

ScHoTTLann, Cuar.es I.— Social Welfare Responds to a New 
Era 

SreeMAN, IsaporE — Urban Renewal and the Health and Wel- 
fare Council 

Stroup, Hersert — What Are the Moral and Spiritual Values 
Which are Basic to Social Work? 

Tyer, RatpH W.— Group Services — Recent Behavioral Sci- 
ences Findings 

Wittse, Kermit T.— The Nation’s Basic Family and Child 
Welfare Program 

Younc, Wuitney — Intergroup Relations as a Challenge to So- 
cial Work Practice 


CASEWORK PAPERS, 1960 


AmbrosINo, Dr. SALvATORE—A Project in Group Education 
with Parents of Retarded Children 

BrieELanpd, DonaLtp — An Experimental Study of the Selection 
of Adoptive Parents at Intake 

Crockett, Mary Lyncu — Examination of Services to the Un- 
married Mother in Relation to Age of Adoption Placement 
of the Baby 

Deutscuer, Irwin — Some Relevant Directions for Research in 
Juvenile Delinquency 

FINESTONE, SAMUEL — Issues in the Development of Diagnostic 
Classification for Social Casework 

Granakon, Harry, M.D. — Consideration of Some Ego Factors 
in Unwed Mother-Child Separation 

Herman, Marcet, M.D. — Out-of-Wedlock Pregnancy in Ado- 
lescence 


Kaurnan, Irvinc, M.D. — Understanding the Dynamics of Par- 
ents with Character Disorders 

MENcHER, SAMUEL— The Concept of Authority and Social 
Casework 

Novick, ABRAHAM — The Make-Believe Family 

Price, GLapys M. — Alcoholism is a Family Illness 

Roemer, Mitton I, M.D.— Current Developments in Hospital 
Service and Their Significance for Medical Social Work 

ScHERZ, Mrs. Frances H. — Strengthening the Parental Role of 
Adults with Character Disorders 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION, 1960 


Conen, NATHAN — Planned Community Change 

CrowLEY, Vircinia — Responsibility of Information and Refer- 
ral Centers in Community Planning 

Horrer, JozE R.— Communication and Terminology 

Hursu, Morris — Community Organization for the Aging in a 
Rural Setting 

MacRae, Rosert H. — Financing Social Welfare Services 

Markey, SypNEY — The Social Worker in Community Change 

Merriam, IpA — Financing Social Welfare Services 

MrnicuiEr, Louis — The Contribution of Social Work to Inter- 
national Community Development Programs 

Woop, ExizasetH — The Social Worker’s Job in Housing and 
Urban Renewal 


SOCIAL WORK WITH GROUPS, 1960 


BracGer, GEorcE — Agency Purposes & Policies — An Organiza- 
tional Perspective 

FALLON, JOHN J. & Notte, Ropert — Juvenile Delinquency 

Konopka, GiseLa — A Heritage and a Challenge 

MAxweELL, JEAN M.— Group Participation — Well Being for 
Older People 

Puituires, Heten U. — Group Work Services in Residential Set- 
tings 

Ryper, ELEANor L. — The Social Group Worker’s Contribution 
to the Reduction of Racial and Religious Discrimination 

SHOEMAKER, Mrs. Louise — The Use of Group Work Skills with 
Short-Term Groups 

Tine, SEBASTIAN — The Role of the Social Group Work Method 
in Work with Older Adults 

Werner, JACK — The Social Group Worker’s Contribution to 
the Reduction of Racial and Religious Discrimination 


Papers selected for publication on Administration, 1960 


BERENGARTEN, SIDNEY — Selection of Personnel for Social Work 
and for Staff Placement 

CLEVELAND, Ricuarp F. — Public Policy in the Making — Social 
Security 

FLANAGAN, JoHN C.— Some Methodological Approaches to the 
Study of Professional Practice 

Frencu, Davin G. — Research Settings and Uses 

Ganser, Lreonarp, M.D.— The Human Aspects of Administra- 
tion. 

Isaac, Sot Morton — Mirror, Mirror on the Wall 

Spencer, Sue — The Nature of the Administration Process in a 
Social Welfare Agency 

THomPpson, JAMES D.— Common Elements in the Emerging 
Profession of Administration 


Papers selected for publication on Mental Health, 1960 


ALBEE, GEorGE — Crisis in Mental Health Manpower 

BisHop, Homer C. — Leisure, Citizenship and Mental Health 

Buake, Mary E. — Serving Youth Groups in Conflict — An Ap- 
praisal 

Fe.rx, Ropert, M.D.— What Makes a Healthy Community? 

Hat.ow11z, Davin — Parent Consultation in Behalf of Children 

Hartow, Minnie M. — Group Work in the Psychiatric Hospital. 
Today a Patient, Tomorrow — ? 

JocKEL, Mrs. E.iss — The Changing Role of the Psychiatric So- 
cial Worker in State Hospital and Community Clinic Practice 

PHINNEY, BarBARA— The Volunteer in Rehabilitation of the 
Mentally Il 

Remy, JosepH J. M.D.— Family Participation in Psychiatric 
Treatment of Children 

Ro.tre, PHyitirs — The Psychiatric Clinic Comes to the Home 

SAMPLE, WILLIAM C. — Treatment of Severely Disturbed Per- 
sons in a Public Welfare Setting 

STEINBRECHER, Mrs. L. TrrmBteE — Problems of Social Action in 
Mental Health 


